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Budget Coalition Fights Newsom’s ‘Devastating’ Cuts 


by Carol Harvey 


tatuesque blonde Cameron 
McHenry, the manager of the 
Supportive Housing Employment 
Collaborative (SHEC), came to 
San Francisco City Hall on May 26 with 
hundreds of other demonstrators to warn 
that it was “absolutely insane” for city 
officials to close down her program. 
Since 1996, the shared mission of 
SHEC — the seven agencies that make up 
the Supportive Housing Employment 
Collaborative — has been to help former- 
ly homeless people overcome employ- 
_ ment barriers and achieve long-term emo- 
tional, financial, and community stability 
in the Tenderloin district. Deep budget 
cuts proposed by Mayor Gavin Newsom 
could potentially end the Collaborative. 
McHenry was easy to spot, standing 
tall above the heads of the large crowd of 
clients and service providers demonstrat- 
ing together beneath a hot sun at Civic 
Center Plaza on Wednesday, May 26. 
The Budget Justice Coalition, a group 
of community-based organizations sup- 


porting families, tenants, seniors and 
homeless people, rallied under the banner, 
“Project Budget (Re)-Connect,” protest- 


ing Mayor Newsom’s “cuts-only” City 

budget that he is proposing for next year. 
Newsom’s cuts will try to salvage a 

$483 million General Fund deficit by 


by Joan Clair 


Dr. Thomas Insel, the head of the 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
recently said that psychiatrists must bring 
to an end a “culture of influence” involv- 
ing their financial collaborations with the 
pharmaceutical drug industry. As reported 
in the San Francisco Chronicle on March 
24, Dr. Insel said that this “culture of 
influence” involves prescribing brand- 
name drugs and preference for drugs over 
non-drug treatments. 

In “Why Psychiatry Needs Therapy” 
Edward Shorter, professor of psychiatry 
and medicine at the University of Toronto, 
wrote in The Wall Street Journal, “The 
pharmaceutical industry seeks the largest 
possible market for a given drug, and 
advertises huge diseases such as major 
depression and schizophrenia, the scientific 
status of which makes insiders uneasy.” 

In reviewing the American Psychiatric 
Association’s new edition of its Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual (DSM-V), Shorter 
criticizes the way psychiatry creates ever- 
new categories of mental illness and rapidly 
expands the numbers of newly defined 
cases of mental illness that must be treated 
with new classes of drugs. 


The Budget Justice Coalition organized a large rally to oppose Newsom’s severe cuts to the safety net. 


massively cutting services to San 


Francisco’s most vulnerable people, sig- 
nificantly damaging the lives of the city’s 
poor and homeless residents. 


The Budget Justice Coalition brings 
together the Senior Action Network, The 
Coalition on Homelessness, Coleman 
Advocates for Children and Youth, 


Shorter criticizes the increasingly 
widespread prescription of antidepressants 
such as Zoloft, Prozac, Paxil, and Celexa 
as being a clear case of “drugs that don’t 
work for diseases which don’t exist.” 

Rather than paying close attention to 
individual symptoms, the DSM-V is, 
according to Shorter, “headed in exactly 
the opposite direction: defining ever- 
widening circles of the population as 
mentally ill with vague and undifferentiat- 
ed diagnoses and treating them with pow- 
erful drugs.” 

The “culture of influence” and spuri- 
ous psychiatric treatments and drug pre- 
scriptions for diseases which appear to 
have no genuine scientific status, are two 
forms of madness encountered by 
Rosemary Radford Ruether, a prominent 
feminist theologian, in her attempts to get 
help for her son, David Ruether, when he 
was diagnosed with schizophrenia. 

David Ruether, diagnosed with schizo- 
phrenia in his late teens, has always 
denied having a disease labeled schizo- 
phrenia. As is made clear in Rosemary 
Radford Ruether’s new book, Many 
Forms of Madness: A Family’s Struggle 


See Many Forms of Madness page 6 


Planning for Elders in the Central City, 
The Marin Institute, Cannon Kip Senior 
Center;-Community Housing Partnership, 
and The Chinese Progressive Association. 


The crowd convened at City Hall in an 
effort to “reconnect the City’s budget to 
the needs of everyday people” and to urge 
a budget that reflects San Francisco’s 


Famed theologian and author Rosemary Radford Ruether faced an uphill struggle 
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long-held compassionate values. 
Protesters said they had come to “turn 


up the pressure” for.a budget that protects 
neighborhoods’ survival resources, cuts 


waste, and “taxes extreme wealth.” 
“Chop from the top,” shouted hundreds 


See Budget Justice Coalition page & 
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in her efforts to find humane mental health care for her son David. 
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HUD’s Far-Right Policy Shift to Privatize 
1.2 Million Units of Low-Income Housing 


by Lynda Carson 


the Obama administration is pushing 

hard to privatize our nation’s 1.2 million 
units of public housing, in addition to 
proposing a radical change in the way 13 
major federally subsidized housing pro- 
grams, including the Section 8 voucher pro- 
gram, are funded by the U.S. Congress. 

Under the Obama administration, the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) has submitted to 
Congress the “Transforming Rental 
Assistance” (TRA) initiative, under a policy 
proposal called the Preservation, 
Enhancement, and Transformation of 
Rental Assistance Act of 2010. 

If enacted as proposed, HUD’s TRA 
proposal would allow more than 3,000 


|: a stunning move that targets the poor, 


public housing agencies to privatize about _ 


1.2 million public housing units across the 
nation. Under the TRA initiative, HUD’s 
additional 13 federally subsidized housing 
programs would all be converted into one 
huge -new hybrid program, and subsidized 
through only one funding source. 

Currently, public housing, and each of 
the 13 federal housing programs, includ- 
ing the Section 8 voucher program, all 
have their own budgets and funding 
streams allotted to them by Congress on a 
yearly annual basis. The separate funding 
streams for each program make certain 
that the funding reaches those it was 
intended to serve. 

But under TRA, the funding streams 
for the 13 subsidized housing programs 
would all be combined into one huge 


Rep. Maxine Waters Speaks Out Against HUD Proposal 


n May 25, Congresswoman Maxine 
Waters (D-CA) voiced concern 


about the Obama administration’s - 


Transforming Rental Assistance (TRA) ini- 
tiative which would make drastic changes 
in public housing programs subsidized by 
the federal government. [See “HUD’s Far- 
Right Policy Shift to Privatize 1.2 Million 
Units of Low-Income Housing,” in this 
issue of Street Spirit.] 

At a hearing of the House Financial 
Services Committee, Rep. Waters, who 
chairs the Housing and Community 
Opportunity Subcommittee, identified sev- 
eral concerns about the legislation designed 
to implement TRA: the “Preservation, 
Enhancement, and Transformation of 
Rental Assistance Act of 2010.” 

Rep. Waters outlined her objections 
both in a statement and while questioning 
Shaun Donovan, Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), following his testi- 
mony. Rep. Waters’ statement follows: 

I appreciate Secretary Donovan joining 
us for today’s hearing on _ the 
Transforming Rental Assistance Initiative 
(TRA). TRA is designed to change the 
funding structure of the public housing 
program so that housing authorities are 
able to charge market rents, enabling them 
to receive a greater subsidy. 

Its other purpose is to enable the 
Department to consolidate its different 
rental programs into one. However, I have 
serious concerns about this proposal and 
how it would impact our public housing 
stock and the 1.2 million families who 
call this resource home. _ 

Instead of receiving operating and cap- 
ital funds from HUD, housing authorities 
would now have a long-term project- 
based assistance contract which would 


HUD proposal to privatize public housing may lead to hardship and 
dislocation for countless low-income familes across the nation. 


slush fund, and the public would not be 
able to determine if future funding short- 
falls would affect people with AIDS, the 
elderly, the chronically ill, disabled peo- 
ple, or other low-income households in 
the subsidized housing programs. 
Additionally, under HUD’s TRA pro- 
posal, public housing residents would be 
placed at risk of displacement and home- 
lessness because public housing would 
become privatized and would no longer 
receive federal funding from Congress for 


i 


allow them to mortgage their public hous- 
ing developments. I am very concerned 
about this aspect of the proposal. 

First, | have questions about replacing 
public housing — which for the most part is 
affordable into perpetuity — with long- 
term contracts with a finite term. Under 
HUD’s proposal, housing authorities would 
enter into 20 or 30 year contracts with HUD 
and at the end of that term, the owner 
would either renew the contract or allow it 
to expire, giving the tenants vouchers. 

We know that this model doesn’t work. 
For example, since 1996, 400,000 afford- 
able housing units have left HUD’s inven- 
tory. This is why Chairman Frank has 
worked for several years on legislation that 
would encourage more owners to remain in 
the program when their contract expires. 

Second, I am very concerned about the 
bill’s one-for-one replacement provisions. 
The bill would allow developments in 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


capital improvements and operating costs. 


Instead, under the TRA initiative, the 
newly privatized units would rely on high- 
er-than-market-rate rents — rents that will 
be subsidized by taxpayers through the 
Section 8 program. The funds being 
grabbed from the poor in the Section 8 pro- 
gram that will be used for the public hous- 
ing privatization scheme, will be used to 
leverage financing for building improve- 
ments, from lending institutions and banks. 

If enacted as proposed, the TRA pro- 


Rep. Maxine Waters (left) spoke out against HUD Secretary Shaun Donovan’s (right) plans to privatize public housing. 


areas with an excess supply of affordable 
housing to replace 50 percent of public 
housing with vouchers. If TRA is sup- 
posed to preserve public housing, I fail to 
understand why vouchering out that hous- 
ing is necessary for its preservation. 

Third, I am concerned about what hap- 
pens to public housing in the event of a 
foreclosure or bankruptcy. Right now we 
are in the middle of the worst foreclosure 
crisis this country has ever experienced. 
Many lenders made loans that simply 
weren’t sustainable and homeowners sub- 
sequently defaulted on those loans. While 
the foreclosure of one home may be a 
tragedy, it is an event that only affects one 
family. The foreclosure of a public hous- 
ing development would have a devastat- 
ing impact for dozens — and in some 
cases, hundreds of families. 

Finally, I am concerned about whether 
or not this proposal represents the privati- 


posal would result in draining much-need- 
ed funding from poor renters in the 
nation’s Section 8 program. Section 8 ten- 
ants would be forced to pay higher rents, 
and the nation’s 1.2 million units of pub- 
lic housing stock would be placed at risk 
of foreclosure, when future funding short- 
falls occur in the Section 8 program. 

These funding shortfalls occur quite 
often through the years. Currently, 10,000 
Section 8 voucher holders are at risk of 
losing their vouchers in New York City, 
due to funding shortfalls in that program. 

In opposition to HUD’s Transforming 
Rental Assistance proposal, housing 
groups and low-income renters across the 
nation charge that HUD’s proposals will 
cause much uncertainty in the current 
unstable housing market, and will result in 
placing our public housing units at risk of 
bank foreclosure. 

Tenant groups and housing advocates 
are resisting HUD’s right-wing policy shift 
to privatize our nation’s public housing 
stock, and HUD’s efforts to combine all the 
subsidized housing programs into one. 
Housing advocates appeared at a congres- 


* sional hearing on May 25, and spoke out in 


opposition to TRA initiative. Housing 
groups are urging the public to contact their 
representatives to say, “No on TRA.” 

To sign a petition in opposition to 
HUD’s Transforming Rental Assistance 
proposal go to the following website. 

http://www .gopetition.com/petitions/sa 
ve-public-housing html 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


zation of public housing. I think there is 
value in public housing, particularly in the 
fact that it is “public” in the sense that its 
owners — housing authorities — are not 
profit-driven. Public housing is very 
effective at serving the “hard to house” 
population — people who for one reason 
or another, can’t navigate the private 
rental market. Allowing the private sector 
to enter may provide housing authorities 
with more capital, but for-profit actors 
will be looking for a profit. Neither this 
Congress nor this Administration should 
allow anyone to profit at the expense of 
public housing residents. _ 

Many housing advocacy organizations 
from across the country submitted written 
statements for the hearing record oppos- 
ing TRA, including the Los Angeles 
Coalition to End Hunger and 
Homelessness and other Los Angeles 
housing and human rights organizations. 
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The Soul of a Citizen: Living Our Convictions 


Gandhi and King were not larger-than-life saints. They were imperfect 
men with all their failures and uncertainties. Rather than idolizing them, 
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we can learn from them how ordinary people can overcome injustice. 


by Paul Rogat Loeb 


rom reining in Wall Street to pre- 

venting the next oil spill and tack- 

ling global climate change, we 
often hold back from taking important 
public stands because we’re caught in a 
trap I call “the perfect standard.” 

Before we let ourselves take action on 
an issue, we wait to be certain that it’s the 
world’s most important issue, that we 
understand it perfectly, and that we’ll be 
able to express our perspectives with per- 
fect eloquence. We also decide that 


engagement requires being of perfect 
moral character without the slightest 
inconsistencies or flaws. ~ 


-Mohandas Gandhi’s grandson, Arun 
Gandhi, tells the story of how his grandfa- 
ther’s family mortgaged everything they 
had — their land, their jewelry, every- 
thing of value — to send Gandhi to law 
school. Gandhi graduated and passed the 
bar, but was so shy that when he stood up 
in court all he could do was stammer. 

He couldn’t get a sentence out in 
defense of his clients. As a result, he lost 
every one of his cases. He was a total fail- 
ure as a lawyer. His family didn’t know 
what to do. Finally, they sent him off to 
South Africa, where he literally and 
metaphorically found his voice by chal- 
lenging that country’s racial segregation. 

I like viewing Gandhi not as the master 
strategist of social change that he later 
became, but as someone who at first was 
literally tongue-tied — shyer and more 
intimidated than almost anyone we can 
imagine. His story is a caution against the 
impulse to try to achieve perfection before 
we begin the journey of social change. 

“T think it does us all a disservice,” 
said Atlanta activist Sonya Vetra Tinsley, 
“when people who work for social change 
are presented as saints — so much more 
noble than the rest of us. We get a false 
sense that from the moment they were 
born, they were called to act, never had 
doubts, were bathed in a circle of light. 
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But I’m much more inspired learning how 
people succeeded despite their failings 
and uncertainties. It’s a much less intimi- 
dating image. It makes me feel like I have 
a shot.at changing things too.” 

Sonya had attended a talk by one of 
Martin Luther King’s Morehouse profes- 
sors, in which he mentioned how much 
King had struggled when he first came to 
college, getting only a C, for example, in 
his first philosophy course. “I found that 
very inspiring, when I heard it,” Sonya 
said, “given all that King achieved.” 

I was similarly inspired to learn that 


when union organizer and Montgomery 
NAACP head E.D. Nixon bailed Rosa 


_ Parks out of jail and then called Martin 


Luther King to help lead the bus boycott, 
King initially resisted. He was new in 
town. People were just getting to know 
him. Since he was only 26, he was reluc- 
tant to take the lead. He had all sorts of 
understandable reasons to demur. 

But Nixon persisted and when he called 
him back, King responded, “Brother Nixon, 
I can go along with you on this.” Had 
Nixon not approached him, King might 
never have taken his own first steps toward 
deeper involvement, on a stage that ended 
up making him a national figure. 

King’s hesitation matters, because 
once we enshrine our heroes on impossi- 
bly high pedestals, it becomes hard for 
mere mortals to measure up in our eyes. 
However individuals speak out, and for 
whatever cause, we can always find some 
reason to dismiss their motives, knowl- 
edge, and tactics. 

We fault them for not being in com- 
mand of every fact and figure, for not 
being able to answer every question put to 
them, or for the smallest inconsistencies 
in how they act or live. We can’t imagine 
how an ordinary human being with ordi- 
nary flaws might make a critical differ- 
ence in a worthy social cause. 

Others will also apply the perfect stan- 
dard to us when we act. At Minnesota’s St. 
Olaf College, students were sleeping in 
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One of the most crucial steps in a nonviolent movement for social change 
is finding the courage to resist, as this sign at a Berkeley protest declares. 


makeshift cardboard shelters to dramatize 
the plight of America’s homeless. As one 
participant recalled, “Lots who passed by 
treated us like a slumber party. They told us 
we were cute. But when we kept on for a 
couple days they began to get annoyed. One 
girl yelled, ‘Homeless people don’t have 
blankets. You’re being hypocritical.’ She 
looked like she’d be satisfied only if we got 
soaked in the freezing rain.” 

In effect, the activists were ridiculed for 
not being pious enough. Yet even had they 


demonstrated their commitment by stand- 
ing in the rain until they became hypother- 
mic, or by launching a hunger strike, odds 


are the critics still wouldn’t have been sat- 
isfied. They would have turned their argu- 
ment around and accused the activists of 
trying to be martyrs, of taking things too 
seriously. Whatever the critique, the 
approach is the same: Identify a perceived 
flaw, large or small, then use it to write off 
an entire effort. 

It’s hard enough to be the recipients of 
perfect standard dismissals. It’s worse to 
subject ourselves to it. As a result, for 
instance, we often refrain from tackling 
global climate change because we’re not 
climatologists, or because we might have to 
drive to a rally promoting alternative ener- 
gy. We don’t speak out on homelessness 
because we aren’t homeless ourselves. 

Though outraged when moneyed inter- 
ests corrupt our political system and when 
the Supreme Court encouragés even greater 
corruption, we believe we lack the creden- 
tialed authority to insist campaign financing 
be reformed — even when terrific models 
exist, as when:Maine, Vermont, Arizona 
and Connecticut give candidates serious 
public funding if they gather enough $5 
grassroots contributions. 

Whatever the issue, whatever the 
approach, we never feel we have enough 
knowledge or standing. Then, if we learn 


See Soul of a Citizen page 7 
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I like viewing Gandhi not as the master strategist of social 
change that he later became, but as someone who at first 
was literally tongue-tied — shyer and more intimidated 
than almost anyone we can imagine. 
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Hurls Humiliation 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


From earliest youth I knew 
gentling eases pain, lessens anguish, 
cuddling heals. 

How to cuddle America, who 
scorns softness, scolds sorrow and 
hurls humiliation at her 

weakest people? 


The Inconsiderate 
by George Wynn 


"There are worse words 
than cuss words, there are 
words that hurt." 

— Tillie Olsen 


I hear their 
self-righteous tones 

as they march by 

in the mall. 

I see them point their 
accusing fingers, 

"Oh my, homeless person." 
And I wonder 

if their back 

has ever been 
against the wall? 
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Artists Bizz Boyd and Jasmain Johnson measure Ciera Richards’ banner. 


Interviews by Sally Hindman 


Youth Spirit Artworks (YSA) 
recently completed its 
“Visions Of The Soul” art 

—* exhibit, a series of brightly 
painted banners displayed in storefront 
windows in South Berkeley. 

The YSA art exhibit has provided an 
outlet for the creativity of low-income and 
homeless youth, and now the colorful, 
imaginative visions of young artists are on 
public display in a campaign to beautify 
South Berkeley neighborhoods. 

Young artists trained by Youth Spirit 
Artworks painted 40 canvas art banners 
which are now hanging in store windows 
in South Berkeley on Adeline Street 
between 63rd Street and Woolsey Street, 
and Alcatraz Avenue between Dover 
Street and Ellis Street. The exhibit starts 
one block south of Ashby BART and coy- 
ers six blocks of vacant and under-beauti- 
fied buildings. 

Youth Spirit Artworks is a nonprofit, 
interfaith organization founded in 2007 
that is involved in arts-focused jobs train- 


ing with homeless and low-income youth, 


ages 16 to 25. Youth Spirit’s mission is to 
use art jobs to empower and transform the 
lives of youth, giving them the skills, 
experience and self-confidence needed to 
meet their full potential. 

As the young artists finished the last of 
the art banners in their exhibit of 40 large 
works, Youth Spirit artists were asked 
what they wanted to name their exhibit. 
After 45 minutes of passionate discussion 
about the right title, the artists chose the 
name, “Visions of the Soul.” 

Sally Hindman, Youth Spirit’s direc- 
tor, interviewed YSA artists Ariana 
Bloom, age 16; Venus Morris, age 19; 
Sahara Simon, age 17; Davora Atkinson- 
Rodgers, age 15; and Jacci Simon, age 19. 

One of the young artists is living in 
emergency shelter, one is in transitional 
housing, two were living with a single 
mother, and one is staying with relatives. 

The young artists reflected on their 
work, and the meaning of the title, 
“Visions of the Soul.” 

Sally: You’ve created window banners 
for vacant storefronts in South Berkeley. 
Tell our readers what that meant to you. 

Sahara: It meant a lot to create a visu- 
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al change to the windows so people can- 
not just hear about change, but see change 
through our art. 

Davora: I made a cross banner. It’s a 
sign, it has meaning and it reflects what I 
think and feel about the world. People are 
being hurt. What’s the reason? I thought 


about that and my piece, and decided to 
paint a cross. 


Sally: Why a cross? 

Sahara: God did a lot for people and 
the banners are doing a lot for the com- 
munity! 

Davora: God brought us here to bring 
peace to the community — that’s why I 
painted a cross banner. 


Sally: Js that part of the reason as 
artists you chose the title, “Visions of the 
Soul,” for your exhibit, because it 
expresses something about God? 

Davora: When you think about it, 
God’s always inside of us. That’s where 
the soul comes in. The soul is the deepest 
part of us. 

Venus: Without a soul, you have no 
emotion, you can’t feel, you can’t love, 
you’re just there ... walking around like a 
zombie! 


The conversation drifts to a young 
woman Sally met at the corner of Adeline 
and Alcatraz in Berkeley yesterday, out- 
side Youth Spirit Artwork’s art studio, 
who was very likely selling her body, or 
thinking about it... 


Venus: Yesterday, I was accepted into 
beauty college and I was thinking about 
how I would pay for it. How could I not 
think about prostituting? I recently got 
into a transitional home, but before that I 
was homeless for the last two years! 
There are no avenues for people like us 
who’ve got no parents. You don’t have 
anyone to support you, no steady income. 
People wonder why we’re turning to ille- 
gal stuff ... but really they want to put us 
into the ghetto. | 

Davora: They don’t think our minds 
are up to Caucasian people ... like all we 
know are drugs, sagging, sex. 

Venus: They act like that’s all we 
know ‘cause we’re black. We didn’t ask 
to come to America. We're still struggling 


in poverty. California 1s all bad right now. 


Davora: Laying off teachers and what 
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Lanone Shepherd Jr. works on his “Cool Blue Man" banner. 


not! 


Jacci: I applied for Texas Southern 
University, Howard, Florida A&M, Clark. 
I always wanted to go to HBCU. I want to 
go to school! My mom tried to get me to 
do less. She’s talking about my getting 
with an Army recruiter. She feels like I 
should go to the Army so they can pay for 
school. I don’t want to do all that. I want 
to go to school! 

Ariana: We’re all in poverty. We’re in 
this depression. I see where she’s coming 
from. If you want an education, that’s 
really important! -You have these high- 
rent houses and then so many people who 
are homeless. 

Venus: It’s so expensive to live in 
Berkeley. Living in the ghetto with the 
crackheads I can find an apartment for 
$550 — in Berkeley it’s $1,100 a month 
at the cheapest. 

Ariana: I went to Berkeley. A two- 
bedroom apartment cost $2,600 a month! 

Venus: We can move down there to 


the ‘hood. 

Davora: The apartment I live in right 
now costs $1,600 per month. Do you 
know what I could do with that? . 

Venus: Just thinking of having money 
like that ... what I could do! I could be in 
school! 

Jacci: I got to pay for my SAT, appli- 
cations... 

Venus: You've got to keep up your 
hygiene, get your hair done. After 3-4 
weeks otherwise ... ugggh. It starts off like 
this: you have to eat or you can die. You 
have to keep yourself clean. Clean equals 
health — period. A couple days, no show- 
er, you smell bad. If you can’t eat, keep- 
ing yourself clean, you aren’t going to be 
able to keep a job. If you go to a school 
interview, you can’t look like you have 
problems going on — they won’t think 
you can handle business. 


Sally: Sahara, how did you paint 
“visions of the soul” into your four god- 


See Visions of the Soul page 5 
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Youth Spirit Artist Tatiana Shelby stands in front of her "Butterfly" art banner. 


Visions of the Soul 


from page 4 


dess banners? 


Sahara: My first goddess was initially 
supposed to be — I chose to paint what’s 


_on the inside of a woman. I drew an. 


extended metaphor of a woman — 
scenery, what’s inside, what she thinks 
about. My second goddess, I did it again 
with an Arabian woman. 


Sally: So you felt like your “visions of 
the soul” were expressed through these 
goddesses because they show what’s 
inside a woman. What about you, Jacci? 
You painted a very large Jamaican flag. 
How did that express “the soul” for you? 

Jacci: My dad is full-blooded 
Jamaican. I felt a Jamaican flag was part 
of me. My grandma lives in the Virgin 
Islands. Being Jamaican is in my blood. 
Everyone thinks I’m African American 


but I’m really full-blooded Jamaican. My 


mom’s Jamaican, as well. I’m not from 
California. I’m from the East Coast where 
a lot of people from Jamaica live. Jamaica 
represents me. We put the banners togeth- 
er as one exhibit even though we come 
from different ethnicities. 

Venus: I really want peace on earth. 
You have gotta have peace within before 
you can project it outward. If you’re full 
of negativity it will expel, seep out of 


your pores. Art is allowing us to have the 


kind of compassion we do even though 
we’ve been through a lot. That’s why we 
express ourselves through our art work. 
The world would go up in flames without 
people like us!!! 

That’s where the vision of the soul 
comes in ... like we’re showing our own 
vision that talking doesn’t help. Like 
putting it on canvas I can write a whole 
essay, but if I put my thoughts on canvas 
they’re going to, people are going to feel 
me! Putting up a canvas, people from up 
in the Berkeley Hills people see it and 
they say — oh my God, that’s beautiful! 


YSA artist Cynthia Arteaga works on her Sun and Sea banner. 


YSA artist Lowell Ligon shows off his painting, "Abstrax Imagination." 


Venus: In downtown Oakland, I once 
saw three words. The first two words were 
purple. The last was black. They said — 
FUCK, LIVING, SURVIVE. It touched 
me because of the color and because it 
was painted outside. 

Venus: Ariana, you’re 16 and black 
and young and a woman under the pover- 
ty line. How do you feel when you hear 
these words we’re saying? 

Ariana: Going around by myself, I’ve 
been through so much. Older men cat- 
calling because you’re black. You don’t 
want someone your daddy’s age coming 
at you. Being in poverty, seeing so much 


‘outh Spirit Artworks carries out 
its work through two program 

& training areas: Community. Art, 
engaging youth as leaders in neighbor- 
hood revitalization through painting 
murals, carrying out tile projects, and 
other public art works; and Studio Art, 
involving youth in creating commercial 
art to sell. 

Youth Spirit is a green organization, 
deeply committed to creating art. from 
recycled and reused materials. 

Youth play an important role in the 
leadefship of the organization, and set its 
direction through their weekly YSA 
Youth Council. Youth artists climb a 
four-level progression ladder in their 
training, increasing their responsibilities 
and benefits, starting as Aspirants and 
graduating up to serving as Senior Artists 


| teaching in YSA’s program. 


The artists involved in facilitating the 


| window banners project were Edy Boone 


and Jose Gonzalez, and crucial help was 


wrong with the world. You’ve got shoot- 
ing up, you want peace. 

I’ve been through different parts of 
Oakland ... gun shots. Different people 
have been through so much. No peace! 
They don’t know how to let go of the past 
— holding grudges. It messes with you 
mentally, physically, emotionally. 

Venus: You [people] need to drop that 
shit and let go and let God. 

When it’s young people of color and 
we speak out it touches people. I am 
touched! So many people don’t give a 
damn about the person next to them. 


provided by volunteers Stella Bay and 
Pam Calvert. 

The “Visions Of The Soul” exhibit 
was funded by the City of Berkeley 
Office of Economic Development. 

Youth artists who created the Visions 
Of The Soul exhibit were: Cynthia 
Arteaga, Davora Atkinson-Rodgers, 
Melvin “Bizz” Boyd, Angie Burkley, 
Evan Chapman, Desirae Flores, Jasmain 
Johnson, Lowell Ligon, Latae Peters, 
Ciera Richards, Robyn Rosemond, 
Tatiana Shelby, Lanone Shepherd Jr., 
Jacci Simon, Sahara Simon — Youth 
Leader, Shashonna Sullivan, Andrea | 
Walker, and Kaela Watts. 

Visit Youth Spirit’s website at: 
www.youthspiritartworks.org or 
become a fan of our Facebook Page: 
Youth Spirit Artworks. The YSA stu- 
dio is located at: 1769 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703. Phone: 
510-282-0396. Email: Info@youthspir- 
itartworks.org 
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With Mental Illness and the Mental 
Health System, it is evident that David is a 
poet, and that his bent is spiritual, not 
materialistic. Yet he had emotions which 
he could not control involving outbursts 
of anger and hitting others. At the time of 
his diagnosis, he also heard voices. 

On an academic track until his late 
teens, David Ruether got into drugs, 
dropped out of school and never went 
back. He never found an “alternative 
track,” and Rosemary Ruether says now 
_ that her son, at the age of 51, has brain 
destruction as a result of all the psychi- 
atric drugs he has taken. He lives in a 
board-and-care facility and is on 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI). 

Over the many years since he was first 
diagnosed, David Ruether has been home- 
less, and in and out of mental hospitals, 
board-and-care residences — places that 
for the most part warehouse their clients 
and rarely provide any form of renewal — 
and nursing homes. On one occasion, he 
was released from a mental hospital onto 
the streets where he wandered for four 
days without any means of sustenance. 

Seeking alternative therapeutic com- 
munities for her son, Rosemary Ruether 
says David was rejected by one communi- 
ty because of his refusal to take medica- 
tions. In other instances, the communities 
were not affordable beyond the short term 
for Ruether’s family. 

Rosemary Ruether says that David 
needs a “soul cure.” In one of her book’s 
chapters, “Symptoms of What?’ Ruether 
describes cultures in which a “soul cure” 

is a part of an accepted process, often 
from late adolescence into adulthood. 

For example, in evangelical 
Protestantism, from the late 16th century 
even up until today in some quarters, it was 
expected that in late adolescence the soul 
would undergo turmoil, sink into “depravi- 
ty” and experience terrible feelings of 
worthlessness. As the result of a conversion 
experience, which could include hearing 
voices, the soul would emerge from this 
crisis through divine grace into a knowl- 
edge of God’s love for him or her. 

Similarly, in many Native American 
tribes, young seekers go through a spiritu- 
al rite of passage, or vision quest, that 
may take them through a journey involv- 
ing prolonged solitude, hardships, danger 
and hunger in search of a vision to give 
guidance to their lives. 

In certain shamanistic religious tradi- 
tions, there is a “crisis experience” fol- 
lowed by an “ecstatic transformation.” In 
one of these traditions, the voices of 
mediating deities are heard and accepted. 

Rosemary Ruether asks, “Why is hear- 
ing voices a symptom of a ‘disease’ and 
malfunction of the brain in one social con- 
text and evidence of a seer in another? 
Perhaps the difference is simply that some 
people ... [accept] social settings and inter- 
pretive frameworks in which to channel 
such experiences and others do not.” 

In fact, there are “social settings and 
interpretive frameworks” in our own soci- 
ety which do channel such experiences. 
They are far more prevalent than believed, 
but often remain “underground” in the 
lives of those who give them credence 
because of lack of acceptance and even 
contempt by mainstream society. 

One such “interpretive framework” is 
the information that can be obtained from a 
“credible psychic.” Thousands of 
Americans consult psychics on a regular 
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Many forms of psychiatric treatment deliberately disable the higher functions of the brain in order to suppress symptoms of men- 
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tal disorder. Psychiatrists prescribe disabling antipsychotic drugs that have become known as “brain-damaging therapeutics.” 


basis. Some, not all, psychics have “spirit 
guides” who give them information and 
speak with them. These guides are accepted 
by the psychic and those who consult them. 

Likewise, “hearing voices,” divine or 
derogatory, is not news to many of the 
spiritually inclined who accept “a world 
beyond” and “other dimensions” and have 
learned how to discern and deal with illu- 
minations and/or intrusions. 

Apparently, David Ruether’s “voices” 
were largely derogatory. Had he had a 
spiritual guide or soul friend (especially 
one who had experienced what-he was 
experiencing and gotten through it) or 
consulted a good psychic, perhaps he 
would have learned spiritual tools to dis- 
miss these voices or received the help he 
needed to get rid of them. 

James Hillman, a psychologist, Jungian 
analyst and author of The Soul’s Code: In 
Search of Character and Calling, says the 
best therapist is one who has been where 
the patient is and can act as a soul guide 
or soul friend to help him or her through 
the process. 

Rosemary Ruether said she believes 
that her son’s voices were his own inter- 
nalized voices. Whatever their origin, 
David’s voices were derogatory; and 
throughout the book we hear this deroga- 
tory voice coming from him as he 
expresses his failure to “become some- 
thing or somebody.” 


Actually, David was already “some- 
thing or somebody” in his late teens. He 
was a poet. As Berkeley poet Bob 
Randolph commented on hearing a couple 
of Ruether’s poems, “He’s one of us.” His 
poetry reveals his spiritual quest and his 
understanding that he is a spiritual being 
(rather than being a “form of madness”). 

Occasionally, David finds a resolution 
of this quest in his poems. [See his poems, 
“The Sprig” and” Returning Through the 
Storm,” on page 7 of this issue.] However, 
to date, he has not found a “spiritual path” 
in the world. This is not surprising, consid- 
ering there are few such visible paths in our 
overwhelmingly materialistic and secular 
culture. Whatever cultures and perspectives 
might have assisted David through the cri- 
sis he underwent as a teenager, do not 
appear to have been a part of his environ- 
ment as he grew up. He did not encounter 
(or perhaps found unaffordable) non-main- 
stream alternatives, such as those described 
above and other possibilities. 

Had David Ruether been a pilgrim in 
Russia in the mid-19th century, he might 
have had a better chance of fulfilling such 
a Spiritual quest, finding welcome and 
lodging at monasteries in the course of his 
wanderings and even recognition and 
appreciation as a pilgrim. The classic 
Russian spiritual books, The Way of a 
Pilgrim and The Pilgrim Continues His 
Way, describe the spiritual development 


Rosemary Radford Ruether — 
Pioneering Feminist Theologian 


Rosemary Radford Ruether is renowned as a groundbreaking 
scholar in Christian feminist theology. She is the author of many 
books on feminism, the Bible and Christianity, including Sexism 
and God-Talk: Toward a Feminist Theology, and Gaia and 
God: An Ecofeminist Theology of Earth Healing. 

Ruether is the Visiting Professor of Feminist Theology at 
Claremont School of Theology, in Claremont, California. She 
was the Carpenter Emerita Professor of Feminist Theology at 
Pacific School of Religion and the Graduate Theological Union 
in Berkeley, as well as the Georgia Harkness Emerita Professor 
of Applied Theology at Garrett Evangelical Theological 


Seminary in Evanston, Illinois. 


Ruether has carried on a long and distinguished career as a 
scholar, teacher, and activist in the Roman Catholic Church. She is 
widely respected as a pioneer in the area of feminist theology in 
North America, with a particular focus on modern feminist theolo- 
gy and liberation theology. Her book, Sexism and God-Talk, is 
perhaps the most widely read classic in the area of feminist theolo- 
gy. She has also been an outspoken critic of war since the Vietnam 
era and continues to speak out against social injustice today. 

Other books by Ruether include The Wrath of Jonah: The 
Crisis of Religious Nationalism in the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict, 
and Integrating Ecofeminism Globalization and World Religions. 

Her most recent book is Many Forms of Madness: A Family’s 
Struggle With Mental Illness and the Mental Health System. 
Ruther offers an eloquent analysis of the failures and injustices of 
the mental health system, as well as a deeply felt reflection on the 
difficulties of seeking help for her son David Ruether, who was 
diagnosed with schizophrenia in his late teens. 


and devout prayer life of a seeker on a pil- 
grimage through the countryside. 

Today, if one is not a member of a reli- 
gious order, it would be highly unusual 
for any monastery, Buddhist or Christian, 


-or Hindu ashram, to provide lodging for a 


pilgrim. David’s times of homelessness 
did not lead him to monasteries or places 
of spiritual refuge or guidance. - 

As mentioned previously, on oné occa- 
sion he was released from a hospital and 
spent four days wandering around the 
streets because his ride, which was to take 
him to a board-and-care facility, never 


~showed up. His parents didn’t know 


where he was, and sometimes the hospi- 
tals made it hard for them to find out how 
he was doing. 

Rosemary Ruether points out that even 
if, under these circumstances, he had been 


able to find a shelter, more than likely it 
would have been for only one night. 


In her book, Many Forms of Madness, 
she describes the poorhouses that housed 
the aged, infirm, orphans, destitute and 
the so-called insane. She traces the origins 
of the poorhouses from Colonial times 
until the late 1930s and comes to some 
startling conclusions. 

“However oppressive and stigmatized 
as they may have been, Wagner [David 
Wagner, The Poorhouse: America’s 


See Many Forms of Madness page 7 
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Returning Through the 


Storm 
by David Ruether 


Returning through the storm 
Across the fields and plains, 
Across the roaring sea, 

Like a slave, 

Whose solemn awareness 

Is so filled with ugliness, 


Forgotten Institution] sees the poorhous- 
es of the past as comparing favorably 
with the homeless shelters that serve the 
poorest in American cities today. The 
poorhouse was funded by the county, 
while homeless shelters are often run as 
volunteer charities by churches. The 


poorhouse, however crowded, gave their 
inmates a full-time place to stay, while 
most homeless shelters provide an 
evening meal and a pallet on the floor in 
a crowded room for only a night.” 

In her concluding chapter, Rosemary 
Radford Ruether inquires into “What 
Would We Do If We Really Cared?” She 
describes creative, therapeutic communi- 
ties which hold the promise of transfor- 
mation and have more of a potential for 
“soul cure” than prescribing drugs. 

However, most of these communities 
prove to be beyond her financial means 
in the long run and would not be avail- 
able to the poor and homeless diagnosed 
with “mental illness.” Likewise, psy- 
chotherapy is far more expensive and less 
lucrative to those in the profession of 
psychiatry in terms of insurance reim- 
bursement policies, according to Ruether. 

In public health settings, psychotropic 
drugs are “aggressively marketed” to 
psychiatrists. She states, “Clearly, brain 
chemistry and drugs have trumped any 
kind of work as soul guides for the con- 
temporary psychiatrist.” 

David Ruether reflects on the antipsy- 
chotic drug Haldol and borrows a phrase 
from the title of a book by Ivan Illych, “I 
guess that some people make their living 
that way like the doctors [the psychia- 
trists that prescribe the drug]. I consider 
them to be disabling professions.” 

As Edward Shorter writes, the 
American Psychiatric Association’s DSM- 
_ V keeps adding more and more categories 

to its repertoire of so-called mental illness- 
es such as “Binge Eating,” “Minor 
Neurocognitive Disorder” (“a common- 
place occurrence for anybody over fifty”), 
and “Temper Dysregulation Disorder with 
Dysphoria (“A new definition for all chil- 
dren with outbursts of temper). 

Rosemary Ruether suggests that if soci- 
ety really cared, healing and spiritual trans- 
formation would not be based on business 
interests pushing pills and alternatives only 
the affluent can afford. Many Forms of 
Madness reveals that not only does the 
psychiatric profession need therapy, as 
suggested by Shorter, but “spiritual recov- 
ery” and a “soul cure” as well. 

Rosemary Radford Ruether says that 


Art by Joy DeStefano 


Rosemary Radford Ruether says that David is “‘brain-dam- 
aged” as a result of all the medications he has taken. Symptoms 


such as lack of motivation and passivity (equated with schizo- 
phrenia), are just as likely to have been induced by medication 
and a mental health system which warehouses its patients. 


David Ruether is “brain-damaged” as a 
result of all the medications he has taken 
over the years. Some of his current 
“symptoms,” such as lack of motivation 
and passivity (equated with schizophre- 
nia), she sees as just as likely to have 
been induced by medication and a mental 
health system which warehouses its 
patients rather than providing them the 
means of spiritual transformation. 
Likewise, poor and homeless patients, 
like David Ruether, who are on SSI and 
are in their later years without a work his- 


‘tory, are in a “Catch 22” position, particu- 
- larly evident in this nation’s recent Great 


Recession. If they “recover” they could 
lose their SSI; and with insufficient family 
means and/or societal help, there’s a dan- 
ger of loss of whatever housing they have. 
The loss of benefits for their support could 
result in ongoing homelessness. 

In her concluding chapter, titled 
“What Would We Do If We Really 
Cared?” Ruether describes creative thera- 
peutic communities. With a slight 
rewording of her chapter title, let us look 


at an extraordinary example of “What 
We Would Do If We Really Cared.” 

In the May 7, 2010, Wall Street 
Journal, reporter Mollie Ziegler 
Hemingway’s article, “Houses of 
Worship,” gives a vivid description of 
how a society could respond with compas- 
sion and caring to its poor, disabled and 
suffering members. Hemingway writes: 

“When the prefect of Rome demanded 
that [third-century deacon Lawrence of 
Rome] turn the riches of his church over to 
the emperor, the deacon asked for a few 
days to gather the wealth. During that time 
he distributed church property to the poor 
and, when ordered to pay up, he presented 
the poor, the crippled, the blind and the 
suffering and said to the prefect: “These 
are the treasures of the church.”” 

Unless the treasures of our nation are 
understood to include David Ruether and 
others like him, our society as a whole 
will not be restored to sanity. An oppor- 
tunity and challenge for our time is to 
treat all of our real treasures with the dig- 
nity, humanity and justice they deserve. 


His tortured spirit quest. 


Returning through the storm, 
Across the fields and plains, 
Across the roaring sea, 
Reaching out for the lost truth. 
Another of life’s illusions 
Yielding to the light. 


Returning through the storm, 
Across the fields and plains, 
Crossing the roaring sea. 

Freeing the slave to relive once more 
The colliding stillness 

And the picture-puzzle perfection. 


Returning through the storm 
Across the fields and plains, 
Across the roaring sea, 

Where you see the shadow 

Under the bridge, 

As plain as the reflection 

In the space where the shadow 

Has found its way back to the light. 


The Sprig 
by David Ruether 


The sprig of young growth 

The newborn tree of the Spring 

The small sprig that will barely survive 
The winter freeze 

It is now the autumn’s gull 

Lulled by an easy birth 

And a lazy summer 

Into the autumn of its youthful innocence. 
It will soon find out it has been gulled. 


The frost will bite its tiny twigs. 
The wind will burn it with pain 


And the dark nights will bring death. 
The snow will seem a gift from heaven, 
If it survives. 
And when the shock is lifted, 
And the sun showers down on 

its smallest angel, 
The baby sprig will spit out its vengeance, 
Thrashing wildly to be free of this 

cold, black hell. 
Then when the tide has passed and 

the storm abides, 
The sprig will fight its way up to heaven 
Until it reaches the rooftops 
And has spread its little fingers 
In every direction, to be with the 
mother sun’s warm embrace. 


Soul of a Citizen 


from page 3 


more or gain more experience, we simply 
raise the bar higher, ensuring that it’s 
always out of reach. We decide that any- 
one who takes an effective public stand 
must first become a larger-than-life figure 
— someone with more time, energy, 
courage, vision, knowledge or certainty 
than a normal person could ever possess. 

No one is immune from the crippling 
effects of the perfect standard. In this time 
of massive technological and economic 
change, many of us who have been active 
in social causes before feel daunted by the 
size and array of contemporary problems. 

Even when we know better, we some- 
times feel we have to tackle everything at 
once. If our efforts don’t instantly achieve 
dramatic results, we are quick to criticize 
ourselves, and doubt that our efforts can 
matter. And we apply the same impatience 
toward national leaders, like Obama. _ 

We face a parallel trap in seeking end- 
less information. We can spend our lives 


trying to gather endless facts and argu- 
ments from every conceivable website, 
blog, Facebook posting, and 24-hour 
cable news source. Just as our culture has 
no notion of economic sufficiency, so the 
perfect standard leaves us with a perma- 
nent insufficiency of knowledge — and a 
convenient way to dismiss anyone who 
dares take a public stand. 

As everything that can be known con- 
tinues to increase, the effort to know 
everything grows increasingly doomed. 
We don’t dare speak out unless we feel 


prepared to debate Bill O’Reilly on 


national network news. 

The perfect standard can also limit our 
time horizon. In this view, we shouldn’t 
begin working for social change until the 
time is ideal — say, when our kids are 
grown or we ourselves are out of school, 
when our job is more secure, or when we 
retire. We wait for when our courage and 
wisdom will be greatest, the issues clear- 
est, and our supporters and allies most 
steadfast. Such hesitation is reasonable. 
We are subject to real pressures and con- 
straints. Yet when in life will we not be 
subject to pressures, of one kind or anoth- 


er? When will public participation not 
require a shift from familiar and comfort- 
able habits? 

What’s more, the issues that most need 
our attention will probably always be 
complex, forbidding, and difficult to 
address effectively. As Rachel Naomi 
Remen reminds us, “Being brave does not 
mean being unafraid. It often means being 
afraid and doing it anyway.” 

Social change always proceeds in the 
absence of absolute knowledge or certain- 
ty. In the 1960s, psychoanalyst D.W. 


Winnicott developed the now-accepted 


concept of “the good-enough mother.” 
Winnicott argued that the goal of errorless 
child-rearing is a destructive and impossi- 


ble standard that produces guilt and 


recrimination. 

As Jon and Myla Kabat-Zinn explain 
in their book about parenting, Everyday 
Blessings, “There is no question about 
doing a perfect job, or always “getting it 
right.’ ‘Perfect’ is simply not relevant, 
whatever that would mean.” 

In this vein, maybe we should all 
aspire to become “good-enough activists,” 
remembering that though some of our 


actions will fail, and some will be flawed, 
our contributions matter all the more 
because we’ve proceeded despite our 
uncertainties and doubts, in a way that can 
then inspire others to take the risk of act- 
ing despite theirs. 


This essay is adapted from the wholly 
updated new edition of Soul of a Citizen: 
Living with Conviction in Challenging 
Times by Paul Rogat Loeb (St Martin’s 
Press, copyright (c) 2010 by the author). 

Soul of a Citizen is a guide to involve- 
ment in social change, a handbook for 
budding social activists, veteran organiz= 
ers, and anyone who wants to make a dif- 
ference in these challenging times. 

Loeb describes how ordinary citizens 
can make their voices heard and their 
actions count in a time when they often 
feel neither matter. Howard Zinn calls it 
“wonderful ... rich with specific experi- 
ence.” Alice Walker says, “The voices 
Loeb finds demonstrate that courage can 
be another name for love.” 

For more information on Soul of a 
Citizen, see Www.paulloeb.org. 


‘Budget Justice — a 


Newsom’s Attack | 


on Safety Net 
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of families, tenants seniors and activists, 
all of whose homes, health, jobs, and lives 
are endangered by the cuts. 

Supervisor Chris Daly’s District 6 
includes the Tenderloin and part of the 
Mission, two of San Francisco’s poorest 
districts. Addressing the crowd, he point- 
ed out that, although the deficit is bad, 
City Hall’s allocation of $6.6 billion is 
“more a question of priorities.” 

In 2007, Newsom cut deals with the 
Police and Fire Departments, whose con- 
tracts netted them the highest City 
employee salaries. In 2009, eight of ten 
firefighters or cops made over $100,000. 

Various City Commissions have rec- 
ommended slashing $137 million from the 
Department of Public Health, reducing the 
Human Services budget by over 40 per- 
cent, and cutting 28 percent from the 
Department of Children and Families. 

The Budget Justice Coalition considers 
Mayor Newsom’s cuts “devastating,” 
especially during an economic crisis, in 
which, according to the March 2010, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, California 
unemployment has reached 13 percent, 
and applications for food stamps, 
CalWORKS, MediCal, and homeless 
assistance have skyrocketed. 

The cumulative impact of the follow- 
ing cuts proposed by Mayor Newsom 
would irreparably damage the safety net. 


COMMUNITY BEHAVIORAL HEALTH 
SERVICES — $12.5 MILLION 

Cutbacks to Community Behavioral 
Health Services would jeopardize a 24- 
hour drop-in center for homeless women 
and children, and impose massive reduc- 
tions on programs serving sexual exploita- 
tion victims, AIDS housing subsidies, and 
residential and outpatient mental health 
treatment centers. 

Sweet-faced Joan Marquardt, whose 
unemployment is about to run out, 
receives therapy and medications for 
debilitating depression from Mission 
Geriatric Mental Health Services. If this 
facility closes, she fears she may be liter- 
ally imprisoned at home. People under- 
stand physical damage, she observed, but 
often don’t see invisible internal wounds 
as a real health issue. 


MUNI REbDuCcTION — $29 MILLION 


MUNI service reductions will leave 
buses. packed and unsafe for Tenderloin, . 
Mission, Bayview passengers and low- 
income residents in other City districts 
who use them most. Juana Rodriguez, a 
Coleman Advocates parent activist, testi- 
fied that, due to service reductions, “kids 
aren’t making it in time for school, and 
parents aren’t making it to work on time.” 


TRAUMA RECOVERY CENTER/RAPE 
TREATMENT CENTER — $1 MILLION 


This Trauma Center offers mental, 
emotional, spiritual, physical, and even 
financial support and case management 
toward healing from devastating interper- 
sonal violence, including sexual, domes- 
tic, and gang-related. violence, and crimi- 
nal motor vehicle accidents. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH, 
AND FAMILIES — $19 MILLION 

These cuts will affect hundreds of free 
or subsidized. slots in after-school pro- 
grams. Family support centers will also 
face great reductions. 

“A lot of parents depend on these pro- 
grams to have their kids there until they 
come from work,” said Juana, who also 
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A large demonstration warned Mayor Newsom: “Don’t balance the budget on the backs of the poor.” | 


spoke to the defunding of over 100 slots in 
youth employment and leadership, and vio- 
lence prevention programs which “prevent 
youth from committing crimes’ and keeps 
them “involved in something good.” 


SERVICES FOR SENIORS AND PEOPLE 
WITH DISABILITIES — $2 MILLION 


Slashed from the budget will be hun- 
dreds of home-delivered meals, a ten per- 
cent reduction in senior centers, plus loss 
of housing advocacy services and 
Alzheimer’s Day Resource Centers. 

Vicki Westlin, a lively senior commu- 
nity advocate who worked through her 
painful, crippling arthritis to get to this 
protest, addressed the cheering crowd. 

“Every time I get up in the morning, I 
feel like, “What are they going to do to me 
now?’ ” Westlin said. She’s “scared to 
death at any moment” that they’re going 
to snatch her worker away from her. 

“We should make these people behind 
me (in City Hall) listen,’ she urged. “We 
have something to say, and it’s very impor- 
tant. We and our kids are trying to make 
change, and we do have to get some of that 
money in our drawers,” she joked. “We 
need eye care, hearing aids, and dental.” 


SERVICES FOR HOMELESS AND LOw- 
INCOME PEOPLE— $25 MILLION 


Jennifer Friedenbach, director of the 
Coalition on Homelessness, complained 
that California’s 13 percent unemploy- 
ment rate doesn’t even count “the folks 
that aren’t collecting unemployment 
insurance anymore. People are waiting so 
long to get into shelter (that) families with 
children are waiting more than nine 
months just to have a bed so their babies 
can have a place'to sleep.” 

She said, “What is this mayor’s depart- 
ment proposing? He’s proposing to cut off 
the subsidy program so families can’t get 
out of the shelters,’ hotels and really bad 
living conditions into decent housing. 


PERMANENT SUPPORTIVE HOUSING 
SUPPORT SERVICES — $825,000 


Homeless and low-income San 
Franciscans’ services will be cut, includ- 
ing dozens of shelter beds for homeless 
men, family rental subsidies, and payee 
services for mentally ill patients. One 
speaker reported, “A lot of parents (will) 
lose a job because of lack of shelter.” 

Permanent supportive housing support 
services for formerly homeless adults and 
families will be sliced. Said Juana, 
“Adults need jobs in order to provide for 
the kids’ food; and (they need) housing — 
so the kids can have success in school.” 


SHEC Is ENDANGERED 


What will become of the supportive 
housing employment services provided by 
SHEC collaborative? 

Despite the Human Services Agency 
(HSA) Commission voting against cuts to 
community-based organizations, SHEC is 
currently on the HSA budget cut list. This 


discrepancy “doesn’t matter to the 
mayor,’ asserted Cameron McHenry. 

McHenry said, “They are leaving us 
$33,000 of the General Fund money that 
we receive, and that has the potential to 
close our entire program.” 

Along with its lead agency, 
Community Housing Partnership, SHEC 
is composed of seven community-based 
supportive housing entities: Episcopal 
Community Services, Mercy Housing, 
Chinatown Community Development 
Center, Swords to Plowshares, Hamilton 
Family Center, and Conard House. 

SHEC trains and hires its own tenant- 
based desk clerks in their own agencies’ 
buildings, as well as maintenance work- 
ers, community volunteers, and workers 
doing paid community green job outreach 
in a city dedicated to greening. 

SHEC’s four-person management team 
has recently cooperated with San 


Francisco’s Department of the 
Environment to start a recycling and envi- 


ronmental awareness program, an intern- 
ship that has fed “quite a few folks” 
directly into the DOE’s ‘Environment 
Now’ programs. 

“We put about 60 individuals into per- 
manent unsubsidized employment every 
year and another 115 into ongoing short- 
term labor,’ McHenry said. An “unprece- 
dented” 74 percent of permanently placed 
formerly homeless, chronically unem- 
ployed individuals stay employed for 
three or more months. “To get them back 
to work is amazing. To keep them 
employed is even more amazing!” 

SHEC also’saves the city money, 
McHenry said. “Absolutely! Any way that 
you can think of, we are helping people 
contribute” to the local economy by plac- 
ing them in jobs. With paychecks, they 
can buy things from the Tenderloin neigh- 
borhood. “We are keeping people off the 
streets,’ and out of hospitals and jails, 
because they are productive and happy. 

“When one person is employed, and 
their neighbors and peers see them working 
and getting a paycheck, able to buy the 


- things they want and have some pride, then 


they’re, like, ‘I used to be in the street with 
that guy. Look at him. He’s working. If that 
guy can work, I can work!’ It’s a communi- 
ty that inspires itself.” 

SHEC and other collaboratives and 
organizations are hoping to do go through 
the Board of Supervisors to add money 
back to the budget. 

Bruce Livingston addressed the crowd, 
describing The Marin Institute’s “unique 
and helpful” Charge For Harm Program 
that “in the next couple of months means 
tens of millions of dollars for our budget. 
We want to charge a nickel a drink or so.” 

Livingston announced Supervisor 
Avalos’ plan to draft an alcohol mitiga- 
tion fee ordinance, “to charge the alcohol 
market for the harm to government.” This 
fee program could pay for alcohol treat- 
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ment, detox, County jail rehab, DUI pros- 
ecution and incarceration, hospital and 
trauma care, inebriate pickup, ambulance 


and firefighter calls, and prevention ser-— 
vices that cuts may eliminate. 


TAXES ON THE WEALTHY 


A multitude of programs could be 
saved by new revenues derived from fair 
taxes on wealth. 

Christopher D: Cook, an award-win- 
ning journalist, indicted the mayor, saying 
the fiscal crisis was created “by the avoid- 
ance of serious taxation of large corpora- 
tions and the wealthy,” and lack of politi- 
cal will and courage by some supervisors 
and Newsom. “We are here for new pro- 
active politics,’ Cook said, “and a new 
long-term campaign for revenue, and to 
make downtown pay their fair share.” 

California’s 1978 Proposition 13 
stalled property taxes at their 1975 value, 
restricted annual property tax increases, 
inhibited yearly tax reassessment, and 
required a two-thirds majority in both leg- 
islative houses for local governments to 
raise special taxes in local elections. 

Thus, Prop 13 created a barrier to lay- 
ing the tax burden at the feet of the rich, 
and the measure continually strong-arms 
voters into going to the ballot box for 
every tax increase. Despite these block- 
ages, activists and advocates — unions, 
labor councils, progressive supervisors, 
educators, school districts, the Housing 
Justice Coalition, and even Mayor 
Newsom — may place several revenue 
measures on the November 2010 ballot. 

Among them may be a tax on commer- 
cial rental income gross receipts and a 
graduated payroll tax, and a 2 percent hike 
in San Francisco hotel taxes. 

Said Bobbi Lopez of La Voz Latina, 
“Some folks in San Francisco aren’t paying 
their fair share — the folks downtown. The 
corporations and the hotel owners are: get- 
ting out of paying their tax dollars. We have 
something called, “The Hotel Fairness 
Initiative.’ We are asking all those luxury 
hotels that, every time a person comes here, 
they pay two or three dollars extra a might. 
Any time they book online, the company 
that does online booking also pays the 
taxes. Because they. get out of it.” 

In addition, a tiered parcel tax could 
raise $49 to $82 million dollars, and a 
property: transfer tax might squeeze out an 
estimated $47 million. 

At rally’s end, the crowd of demonstra- 
tors entered City Hall, where they splin- 
tered into groups to lobby Mayor 
Newsom and the Board of Supervisors. 

John Hammond, 29, a member of 
A.R.C., a group for people with disabili- 
ties, reported an hour later, “The guards 
asked the mayor to lock the door so we 
couldn’t get in there to give him the infor- 
mation. I say that’s mad,” he told me, 
“And rude.” But, “We slid the papers 
underneath his door for him.” 


